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dependents,1 temperance, anti-slavery, and all other
forms of social improvement. An ardent belief in what
he continually termed cthe improvability of man' is
shown in all his college orations2 and early public
speeches, and his optimistic views were strengthened by
reading the Constitution of Man by George Combe 3 and
his later companionship with that high-minded exponent
of phrenology. Mann's early potentiality had been
further rendered actual and shaped by the best educa-
tion available, by constant reading and thinking, and by
experience in writing and speaking and in practicing
and making law. He may well be judged oversanguine
in his faith in knowledge and education as the means
of social advancement, and it may be that he under-
estimated the inertia of custom, habit, and institutions;
but just such an enthusiasm and consecration as his
were essential for the prodigious reforms that were to
be undertaken. He certainly possessed a remarkable
combination of intelligence, courage, and experience for
leadership in this direction. The law proposed for the
new Board of Education numerous duties in the way
of collecting and spreading information concerning the
common schools and of making suggestions for the
1 The greatest service in this direction was his aggressive advocacy of
the establishment of the Insane Hospital at Worcester by the legislature.
2 His graduation address at Brown, was on The Gradual Advancement
ofihe Human Species in Dignity and Happiness.    3 See footnote on p. 267.